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PREFATORY NOTE. 



rHE Poems comprised in this volume were 
chosen for publication by their author some 
months before his death in fttly of the 
present year. -Upon one of them — the first 
and most important — he had laboured long and 
lovingly ; and he had been cheered by the appro- 
bation of sympathetic critics. His family are 
consequently carrying out his intention in now 
offering this collection to the public. 

It is not now the time, nor would it here be 
the place, to attempt any critical estimate of Mr. 
Monkhouse's position in poetry. But no person 
who studies this book y and its predecessor, Corn 
and Poppies, can doubt for an instant that their 
writer possessed the true poets temperament and 
ambition. A critic in the first place, and a 
critic of exceptional equipment, insight, and 
honesty, he would probably have been more 
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phased to have successfully enshrined an elevated 
idea in a flawless sonnet, than to have proauced 
a whole "volume of carefully-considered essays. 
He was interested in questions of metrical dex- 
terity , and he was not averse from the playful 
treatment of a subject ; hut he was inexorable to 
mental haziness and obscure expression. He 
knew — no one better — that verse cannot exist by 
style alone ; but that an informing conception, a 
defined purpose, and above all, a genuine and an 
overmastering impulse, are indispensable, if it is 
to have any chance of ultimate survival in a 
crowded world. His dream, through a life of 
many duties, was of a leisure when he mght 
listen to his own thoughts, and set them to 
a fitting music. But "Death left that dream 
unrealised. 

A. D. 

October 28, 1901, 
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PASITELES THE ELDER. 



JjN some fair isle of Greece, long, long ago, 
There dwelt a sculptor named Pasiteles, 
Of all men known, but seeking none to know. 
On the hill-side, beneath a clump of trees, 
He built his hut, and there, with goats and bees, 
He lived alone, nor sought he bread nor roof 
Of any nian, but held his soul aloof. 

A stranger he, for none knew whence he came, 
Only, one awful well-remembered night, 

When all the sky was torn with thunder flame, 
And the earth trembling shook men's souls with 
He came unseen, and in the morning light [fright, 
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His body lay before Pisander's door 

Like some poor sailor drowned and cast ashore. 

Pisander, handsome, young and generous, 
And rich withal in every worldly good, 

Bid his slaves bear him straight within the house. 
And when with rest and care and goodly food 
His strength returned, the stranger called for wood, 

And carved a perfect little naked man, 

The image of himself seaworn and wan ; 



Which when Pisander saw he would have bought. 
But " No," the carver said, " not thine nor mine," 

And hung it in the Temple ; but he wrought 
Some figures for Pisander, clean and fine — 
A small but mighty Zeus, and the divine 
, Apollo, and Demeter with her sheaves, 

And God-chased Daphne, frightened into leaves. 
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And these he gave Pisander, who desired 
That they together might as brothers dwell, 

So much he loved the stranger and admired 
His art, and felt the magic of its spell ; 
But all in vain, for soon without farewell 

One morning, as the day broke, like a bird 

Who finds his wings again, he disappeared. 

But, and ere long, there gathered in the town 

A tittle crowd about a countryman, 
And much they wondered as the skin-clad clown 

Held o'er his head a little piping Pan ; 

So frolic, that the children's feet began 
To dance around it, and the women smiled 
With eyes as children's, careless, and as wild. 

And aye the peasant called Pisander's name. 
And called himself a fool, that he had sold 
For this queer thing a milch goat, young and tame, 
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The very best milch goat of all its fold, ,, 

To some lean man he knew not, who had told 

Him pretty tales of one Pisander here, 

Who bought such toys for gold nor thought them dear. 

And gold for this with joy Pisander gave, 
And with the clown for guide, before night fell, 

He reached the shelter rude, half hut, half cave, 
Wherein it pleased Pasiteles to dwell ; 
And here he found Pasiteles as well, 

Who milked his goat upon a grassy ledge 

Betwixt the pine trees and its giddy edge. 

But this was long ago, and it were long 
To tell the story of that friendship strange. 

The winter passed, and it was still as strong ; 
The summer came, and yet it knew no change ; 
And oft, from that high green, they watched the 

Of hills grow purple in the fading east, [range 

Content with talk or silence, fast or feast. 
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Now tales and laughter loved Pisander best, 
And thought and quiet most Pasiteles, 

Who even for his only friend and guest 
Lifted, but seldom and by slow degrees, 
The veil that hid his own heart's mysteries ; 

And spite of friendship lived his life alone, 

His past untold, his soul's desires unknown. 

Until one day he said, " Pisander, friend, 
Forgive me that I leave you, but I hear 

A voice that calls me to the utmost end 
Of this fair isle, a region bleak and drear, 
Where, with the bones of many a comrade dear, 

My father lies beneath the shifting shore, 

And great winds blow and mighty surges roar." 

B 
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'* Why go? " Pisander said. " For in the East 
A farm I hold, with men at my command 

To keep your graves secure from wave and beast." 
But quick the sculptor cried, " No stranger's hand 
I trust for this, and to that barren strand 

I needs must go, if but to save some wood 

From that poor wreck, for there is none so good." 

" Wood, wood ( Why always wood ?" Pisander said. 
" There are a hundred carvers hack and hew 

Eternal marble into limb and head, 

Graceless and heavy as their own ; but you, 
To whom the Gods with bounty ever new 

Disclose immortal shapes, ungrateful, treat 

Their choicest gifts as food for worms to eat." 

" To you," the sculptor said, " my work is fair, 

Aye, wonderful, perchance, and worthy life ; 

You have not known my dreams, that perish ere 
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The hand can reach the clay, nor yet the strife 
To call them back. The wood, my friend, and knife 
Are good enough for those poor shapes that rise 
Before my dulled and God-deserted eyes." 

At which the other, not well pleased, replied : 
" You wrong yourself and me — a faithless man — 

Except in dreams — who cannot trust the tried. 
But listen now. An eye beyond your scan, 
A voice you never heard — Athenian — 

Even Pheidias' self, has seen your shapes of wood 

That you so scorn, has seen, and called them good. 

" Read what he writes : ' No hand but his or mine 
Could carve that mighty thunder-frowning head, 

So small and yet so awful and divine — 
They look at it in silence, and their tread 
Is quiet as in chambers of the dead. 

Bid him to come to Athens speedily, 

For here is room and need for him and me.' " 
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Then white as marble grew Pasiteles, 

And staggered, and great drops of pearly sweat 

Sphered on his forehead. Then again his knees 
Grew firm, and with triumphant smile he beat 
His chest, and cried, " The great salutes the great ! 

Tell him I love him, but this answer gave, 

I will not be his rival or his slave." 

Then " Fool ! " Pisander muttered to his beard, 
But said, " 'Tis well, you have no need to seek 

The shrine of Fame, who even now is heard, 

Spreading your praise like light from peak to peak. 
Slave of the strong and tyrant of the weak, 

She needs must give where such as you compel 

Her voice and presence, wheresoe'er they dwell. 

" Make thou thyself, then, famous — and this isle. 

The Council will that by thy hand alone 
Their lone stern temple on the cliff shall smile 
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A little, awfully, with sculptured stone, 

Beneath its frowning pediment, and own 

A grand Athene, whose gold glittering spear 

Shall crown the sudden steep with holy fear. 

" A beacon to the sailors, and a light 
To all who near or live around the base ; 

A guardian and a prayer-bourne of the sight, 
A lasting presence of eternal grace 
And dignity, to nerve the younger race 

To thoughts and deeds of glory — with thy name 

Together joined in everlasting fame." 

Twas then Pasiteles with outstretched hands 
Cried out, " Great Gods ! tome be pitiful — 
Not ever have I shrunk from the demands 
Of your clear fate, which now on eyes grown dull 
With longing for the unseen beautiful, 
Fall like the spur upon the sorespent steed, 
That strives to gallop but can only bleed. 
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" You know how oft beneath my fingers cold, 
With throbbing brows and hotly beating heart, 

The great limbs breathing through majestic fold, 
With steady revelation grew apart 
From me their chosen father, till all art 

Was lost in inspiration, and I knew 

But little what I might or might not do. 

" Until the not to be avoided sleep 

Would rob me helpless, and unhelped of you, 
And, when at morn, awaking, with a leap, 

I rushed upon my work — behold it new ! 

A parable, a maze without a clue, 
A fragment of a greater mind than mine, 
Unfit to comprehend its vast design. 

" Once, and once only, did I dare to stretch, 

To save the great soul strangled in the clay, 
An eager hand — ah ! pitiable wretch, 
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That thrust it blindly further from the day 
With each destructive touch a little way, 
Till, like a murderer, with senseless spite, 
I crushed the body I had robbed of light. 

" And seek ye now again my soul to lift 
With hopes which rise in flocks as birds, and fall 

Dead, one by one, like leaves, or shall the gift 
Arrive at last ! I seem to hear you call 
In voices far and faint, but over all 

I hear the surf roar and the sea-fowl scream 

About that eastern shore that is no dream " 

" Go, then," Pisander said. " Some God, perchance, 
E'en she herself, may meet you. At the worst, 

You'll get some better wood — my Ajax' lance 
Is twisted like a whip, his body pierced 
With worms, and Theseus half asunder burst, 

As though he had been tied between the trees 

Of Pityo-Kamptes. Go, my friend, in peace." 
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He heard him not as off in haste he strode, 
And drew deep breaths and held his head aloft, 

Nor ever turned to gaze on that abode 
All unendeared by memories sweet or soft 
But soon his step fell heavily, and oft 

His eyes would turn upon the ground — alone, 

At length, but yet his soul was not his own. 

Then, as he stumbled, he would mend his pace [hill 
And cry, " The graves, the graves ! " and scan the 

For fear that he might miss the well-known place 
Where he must turn to Eastward, but his will 
Was fitful, and his steps, for good or ill, 

Bore him a sluggish captive, chained and tired, 

Far from the path his faithful heart desired. 

And when the sun set, and the long risen moon 

Touched, with her chilly splendour, hill and glen, 
He struck a path, and then a road,, and soon 
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He passed with unchecked feet the haunts of men, 
Nor did he think of food and shelter then, 
Borne curious to a cliff of wondrous height 
Which seemed to bar the way with walls of white. 

And soon the silence seemed more silent grown, 
When in that marble amphitheatre, 

Bare to the sky, he found himself alone. 

And the moon, brightening as he looked at her, 
Shone through the black plumes of a stately fir 

That stood, by some God's love, severely graced, 

The one thing living in that stony waste. 

Not like the sea he sought, those lifeless waves 
Of moonlit rock — a white sea without sound 

Bound by a coast as white, with rifts and caves 
Of hollow darkness, liquid and profound ; 
But ne'ertheless a worthy goal he found, 

Where he, perforce, must pause before a power 

More great than swayed his soul from hour to hour. 
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Here with his body did his soul lie down, 
And drink the light, that like a flood of rest 

Brimmed that white quarry vast — without a frown 
From bossy crag or overhanging crest — 
The calm of Artemis his soul possest, 

As through the boughs he saw the slow moon sail 

Until she touched a mountain-summit pale. 

A mountain and a summit, not too far 
But that, immortal, with his mortal eye 

He saw the Huntress, like a human star, 
Light from her silver Keel, and with a cry 
Flash down the steep and like a meteor die — 

And, in the sudden darkness, with a bound, 

A hart flew past and after it a hound. 

But soon, a fiercer struggle filled the stage — 

The great cliffs shake, and, with rock piled on rock 
And men with mountains mixed, the Titans wage 
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Their war against Olympus. Thunders shock 
The reeling world, and, crushed with bolt and block, 

Like lizards sprawl the giants. One ailone, 

Erect with fury, hurls an aimless stone. 

In vain he strained his eyes to pierce the cloud 
Whence lightnings flashed and lit the world between. 

It seemed the darker for the light — that shroud 
That hid the Gods. But once an arm was seen, 
Brighter than light, and once the splendid sheen 

Of golden breastplate and the glint of helm 

His dazzled eyes with darkness overwhelm. 

It might have been Athene^ and he called 
Her name aloud and started to his feet. 

And lo ! the quarry pale and silent-walled 
As lone and ghastly as a moonlit street, 
And with him rose a bird that seemed to greet 

Him as a friend, for by him thrice it came, 

Whirled as a moth around a candle flame. 
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It was her bird — Athene's — a small owl 
That by him thrice, each time with lessened round, 

Circled, and, with soft pinion, smote his jowl 
The third ; and swerving, with a hoot profound, 
Steered straight to where upon the barren ground 

A great block stood, well squared, and lit thereon — ■ 

And then, he knew not how, the bird was gone ! 

It seemed as though his eyes had never left 
That sacred stone, before the morning blue 

Filled them with sunlight, and a cool air crept, 
Like fingers, through his hair, at which he drew 
A breath as deep as though the whole night through 

He had lain dead ; and, in the golden morn, 

He sprang upon his feet like one newborn. 

And as with eager step he took the way 

To where the great stone stood, a filmy mist 
Shrouded the vale in folds of pearly grey 
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Shot through with opal and with amethyst, 
Until it passed beyond ; and then he wist, 
All gold and white in sunlight and alone, 
A stately maiden bright against the stone. 

A fluttered robe, the twinkle of a foot, 
And then again the marble blank and bare ; 

Nor did he dare to follow in pursuit 
A maiden, more than any mortal fair — 
Athene^ surely, though unarmed she were, 

With braided locks than helmet more severe, 

And steel-blue eyes more awful than a spear. 

But now a hand was on his shoulder laid, 
And a remembered voice the silence broke : 

"You sought a Goddess and you found a maid 
Pasiteles " — it was Pisander spoke. 
" Such is the common lot of human folk ; 

But as a goddess tall and fair is she, 

The quarrymaster's daughter, Eunoe." 
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Where just five years ago Pisander found 
The sculptor and his goat beside the hill, 

There still a goat was tethered, but around 
Slim pillars closed a space, secluded, still, 
Heart of a home where lived, aloof from ill, 

Pasiteles and Eunoe his wife, 

Dearer to him than wealth or fame or life. 

And yet he loved her not as others love, 
With many a kiss and soft endearing name, 

But as a light, lit to the Gods alone, 
Pours its unfaltering jet of crystal flame, 
Silent and clear and evermore the same — 

Such was his love, a lamp of silver fine 

That burns itself to death before a shrine. 
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But she was human and a very child 

Despite her stately form and solemn eyes, 

All innocent of heart and undefiled, 
Of life unknowing and of love unwise ; 
To whom each day brought something of surprise, 

Like as a flower that all unconscious grew, 

Warmed with the sun and freshened by the dew. 

And she at first was happy and at peace, 
Proud of her man, so grand and beautiful ; 

Proud of her power, and glad of her release 
From her old home now motherless and dull, 
And from that tongue which wagged without a lull 

Of her sire's sister, lean and Argus-eyed, 

Whom she could never please, howe'er she tried. 

And while the new life still was new, 'twas sweet 

Obedient to mount the stage, and hold 
The mighty spear well planted by her feet, 
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/ And, like a child, to do as she was told, 
/ By his benign imperious will controlled, 
I Yet, all the while, to know that it was she 
\ Who ruled his thought and will and mastery. 

Nor sad the tranquil hours within that room 
Where she and her dear maidens worked and wove^ 

With silent needle and with whispering loom ; 
Nor those hushed noon-tides in the olive grove, 
With lazy listening to the tales of love 

Told by a merry little black-eyed slave, 

One of the many gifts Pisander gave. 

But soon, and all too soon it seemed to her, 
As the great statue grew in loveliness, 

That he became his own work's worshipper, 
And, as its spell increased, her own grew less ; 
So day by day she watched, in sore distress, 

Her spirit and her glory pass away 

To her own image reared in senseless clay. 
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Or so it seemed to her soul ignorant, 
As sad and solitary rolled the days 

Aye haunted by the shadow of a want 
All new and strange, as though the old sun's rays 
Were sinking slow behind the darkening maze 

In which she walked, bewildered and exiled, 

With one who seldom spoke and never smiled. 

But ever and anon Pisander came, 

And brought with him a breeze of manly cheer, 
With mirth that flew about him like a flame 

And purged the world of melancholy fear ; 

A presence from her very childhood dear 
And welcome — never welcomer than now 
With this strange shadow settling on her brow. 

So, like the air, he came and went, and she 

Could hide her trouble from him and be gay, 
Without a thought of love or treachery ; 
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But she was sorry when he went away, 
As children are when some rare holiday 
Is spent, and on the morrow's morn begin 
The tedious task, the hated discipline. 

And, witless of her grief, Pasiteles 
Pursued his labour to its great event, 

But dreamed her life secure in summer ease 
Above the mists of mortal discontent ; 
Until one day, to his astonishment, 

He came upon her suddenly alone, 

A heap upon the ground and making moan. 

He viewed her first bewildered, then with ruth, 
And last with anger at her disarray. 

Was this the God-like presence, this the truth, 
This trembling mass of pitiable clay ! 
He felt that he could spurn her as she lay, 

And to his lips, tumultuous, arose 

A crowd of cruel words which fell like blows. 
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She heard, and scorn o'ermastering her fears, 
She drew her mantle o'er her shoulder bare, 

And with proud eyes full flashing through her tears, 
And draped with tumbled wealth of golden hair, 
She rose and turned upon him with a stare 

So full of scorn divine and wrath to come, „ 

He bowed his soul before it, and was dumb. 

And, as she left him there, he felt as one 

Who violates some sacred privacy, 
Whose life was scarce sufficient to atone 

Th' unpardonable affront of majesty. 

And yet not wholly miserable he, 
For never Time nor Pain could rob his sight « 
Of that grand vision of unearthly might. 

'Twas after this that she began to tell 

Her troubles to Pisander's friendly ear, 
But he was loth to listen, knowing well 
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The common fate of those who interfere 

'Twixt man and wife. Besides, he held her dear, 

And dearer, though how dear he scarcely knew, 

So imperceptibly his passion grew. 

And he would treat her as a wilful child, 

And counsel her with some wise commonplace, 

And tell her tales, and jest until she smiled, 
And he could leave her with a happy face ; 
For if he lingered for a little space, 

He saw again the little cloud come down 

And settle on her forehead like a frown. 

And soon she wondered why he never came, 
And she would sit and think of childish days, 

When he would seek for her and call her name, 
To find her laughing, hid among the bays, 
Or he would chase her through the leafy ways 

Beside that stream which, crushed by many a load, 

Lay like a broken snake across the road. 
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" Aye ever then and since so good to her ! 
. What had she done, unhappy, to offend 
Her champion, her guide, her comforter, 

Her less than lover, but her more than friend ? " 
But ever, ere her hope had reached its end, 
Her black-eyed slave brought grinning from the door 
A gift more precious than the gift before. 

And all this time her husband, day by day, 
Wrought out a long, sweet, penitential task, 

An offering meet of love and fear to lay 
Before her holy feet and pardon ask. 
Of gold it was, and fashioned like the casque 

Athene wore, but light withal, and graced 

With owl and serpent delicately chased. 

And now and then the ghost of her distress 

Would smite him, and the memory of her eyes 
Would make his own o'erflow with tenderness ; 
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And so he worked, with worship and with sighs, 
Each day till darkness took him by surprise, 
And every night he lay upon the floor 
Like a staunch hound before her chamber door. 

And one day it was done, and he beheld 
His wife among the lilies, statelier she, 

And as his heart with new devotion swelled, 
He ran to her and, falling on his knee, 
He held it high above his head — and she 

With wonder took and turned it in her hand 

As one who saw, but did not understand. 

As, doubting still, she raised it to her head, 

He saw strange splendours flashing from her wrist, 

And at her throat a mesh of glittering thread, 
Where little wanton figures danced and kissed 
Mid leaves of gold and grapes of amethyst — 

And swift with frenzied hand, as if possest, 

He tore the splendid bauble from her breast. 
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" O Eunoe, O godlike Eunde ! " 

He cried, in tones that trembled like a string, 

" Not jealous, save for thy divinity, 

I snatch from thy pure throat this unclean thing, 
For some lewd queen a fitting offering, 

But not for her elected as a sign 

To show to mortal eyes the light divine. 

"O Eunoe, O foolish Eunije ! 

Art thou so callous of thy calling great, 
To let this base, barbaric jewelry 

Thy body soil, thy beauty desecrate ? 

Blind are thy eyes, and blind the ways of fate ! " 
And then he turned nor looked at her again, 
But left her all alone with her dumb pain. 

Nor leisure did his anger spare to note, 

That, as he tore away the carcanet, 
A broken wire had scratched her tender throat : 
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But soon small beads of blood began to jet 

And gather to a tiny rivulet, 
And when she saw the horrid streak of red 
Her heart stopped still and all her senses fled. 

Thus, thus Pisander found her, and he cried 
Aloud and knelt beside her on the ground, 

And put his hand upon her pulseless side, 

And kissed her eyes and kissed her little wound, 
And called her Eunoe, at which soft sound 

She woke, and blankly gazed as one deranged 

Until their eyes met — and the world was changed. 
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PART IV. 

'Twas summer, and the roses were in bloom, 
And hummed and hovered in the thyme the bees, 

And doves were cooing in the forest gloom, 
When, with an eager foot, Pasiteles 
O'er rock and slope and through the slim-stemmed 

Straight as a bird that westward flies at e'en, [trees, 

Hied to his home, for many a moon unseen. 

Full five-and-twenty feet from heel to helm 
The Maid colossal stood ! The deed was done, 

For never fate the fame could overwhelm, 
Nor thief of chance could rob the glory won. 
When, on the morn, the long expectant sun 

Should strike the gold of crest and shield and spear, 

And all the crowd should throb with joyful fear. 
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And now he thought of this and now of her 
Through whomalone his highest hopes hadthriven, — 

Now as Athene's chosen messenger, 
Now as a wife, unkissed and unforgiven, — 
So, by a double goad, his steps were driven 

Where a white wall, half seen through stems of pine, 

Hid all he knew of human and divine. 

And as with each swift step it greater grew, 
Fresh ardour, like a sun, rose in his face, 

And his heart bounded as he nearer drew, 
As though it strove his feet to over-race, 
Nor did his limbs inspired abate their pace 

Till, in the silence of the olive grove, 

He stayed to see some well-known figure move. 

But it was he alone disturbed the rest 

Of that cool noonday haunt of her he sought. 
It was as empty as a last year's nest ! 
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And as he still was staggered at this thought, 
Some dazed but aye- remembered footsteps brought 
Him where, all stark upon its close-cropped round, 
His little goat lay dead upon the ground. 

And as he looked upon the sunburnt sods 
And that poor beast, he thought of one more dear. 

" Cruel," he said, " but cruel are the Gods, 
And cruel I who left her tethered here, 
Starved of all love and prey perhaps to fear." 

And he remembered how her sire had said, 

" Tis but a child, my son, that you have wed." 

Her father ! To whom else could she have flown ? 

And swift he passed the blank deserted home, 
Now flushed with shame, and eager to atone, 

Like one awakened from a deep carouse ; 

So, with hot tears unshed and wordless vows, 
He struck the path which just three years ago 
Had led him to his glory and his woe. 
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And as throughout the noonday heat he strode, 
The sweat down-running his lithe limbs like rain, 

Three times again he crossed the lazy road 
Once flush with clamour of his bridal train, 
While slow-eyed oxen drew the creaking wain 

Which bore them homewards, with fresh wreaths be- 

Throned on that fateful block of marble white, [dight, 

But now, when he had crossed the island's spine, 
And held in view the region of his quest, 

The quarry with the solitary pine, 

And red-tiled roof, a sudden strange arrest, 
As of a cold hand laid upon his breast, 

Quite staggered him, and, reeling to his fall, 

He stumbled on a bank against a wall. 

And as he lay, still conscious but o'erspent 

With toil and fasting, overhead he heard 

Gay voices that he knew in laughter blent. . 
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Whereat his palpitating frame he reared 
With pain upon the crumbling bank, and peered 
With aching eye-balls through the rosy hedge 
Which crowned with fragrant bloom the stony ledge. 

And there he saw upon a marble seat, 
Beneath the broad shade of a sycamore, 

His own wife EunOe, and at her feet 
Pisander stretched upon the grassy floor, 
And fruit and wine a silver tripod bore, 

While, with picked steps, a peacock and his mates 

Pecked at strewn seeds of rosy pomegranates. 

And now, watched only by her black-eyed maid, 
He stroked the hem embroidered of her dress, 

And now his fingers with her fingers played ; 
Yet, at the sight of so much loveliness, 
Pasiteles forgot his own distress, 

Until she filled a wine cup to the brim, 

And kissed and sipped it ere she gave it him. 
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'Twas then, with sudden fury fired, he clenched 
His teeth with fierce desire to end it all, 

And, with his trembling hands, he seized and wrenched 
A huge block from the loosely-jointed wall ; 
But now his strength was spent beyond recall, 

And, as he raised the weight, he fell down prone 

Beneath the stone, and silent as the stone. 

And ere he stirred again, the moon was high, 
When, through a screen of little wayside trees, 

He saw a troop of rustic folk go by ; 
And as with pain he struggled to his knees, 
He heard them chatter of Pasiteles, 

And great Athene's mighty monument, 

The goal to which their starlit steps were bent. 

And all night long from hill and vale remote, 

In many a little stream, unceasingly 
The people came, and when the first ray smote 
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The Temple 'twixt the city and the sea, 
And that tall, closely-curtained canopy 
Which held the statue still from eyes profane, 
A goodly crowd had gathered on the plain ; 

Which swelled and swelled, until the smoke began 
To rise from many altars, and the air 

Was white with incense, and libations ran, 

And many a hymn was sung, and many a prayer 
Was said, as slowly up the marble stair 

The High Priest went, and suddenly withdrew 

The Veil that hid the Image from their view. 

And as in silence o'er that mighty crowd 
The magic of her presence slowly stole, 

They only heard their own hearts beat aloud, 
And felt a dumb suspense of brain and soul, 
As when o'er drowning men the waters roll ; 

Until the spell broke with a rustling sound, 

As all men bowed their faces to the ground. 
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And suddenly arose a mighty cry, 

" Pasiteles ! " as from the Temple door 

The Sculptor rushed, with madness in his eye, 
A frown of terror on his front he wore, 
And a huge mallet o'er his shoulder bore. 

Swiftly the intervening space he cleared, 

And stood beside the statue he had reared. 

" Beware ! " with horrid voice he cried, " Beware ! 
For this fair thing you worship is a Lie, 

A splendid fraud, as false as it is fair ; 
No Goddess clothed in virgin majesty, 
But a mere wanton woman. Even I, 

The dupe who made it — I — Pasiteles 

Will shatter it to shards about my knees." 

And now around his head the mace he swang 

To smite the crest, but only reached the shield, 
Which answered with a loud and angry clang — 
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And then he smote again, and missed, and reeled, 
And still he smote and smote, and would not yield, 
Till, as his strokes grew weaker and more wild, 
They say the statue looked at him and smiled. ** 

At length he paused, and trembled as one dazed ; 
Then with his hand upon his throbbing brain 

He stepped aback, and on the statue gazed — 
And slowly as he gazed, the cloud of pain 
Passed from his troubled face, and he was sane, 

Till presently the mallet's useless weight 

He hurled away, and cried, " The Gods are great ! " 

" Great are the Gods ! " he said. "And how shall I 
Prevail against their work — for it is theirs — 

Theirs with a glory which shall never die — 
While you and I and all our hopes and cares 
Have melted like a smoke, and other prayers 
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Arise to where they sit and work their will, 
Unvexed by false or true or good or ill. 

" And if she came not to me, as I thought, 
This Goddess great, in answer to my prayer, 

Not uninspired nor all unhelped I wrought ; 
The Gods are jealous and their gifts are rare, 
But this they gave me, great beyond compare, 

To rise above the flesh, and from the sky, 

Bring Beauty never seen by mortal eye. 

" But he who dares to do so great a thing 

Let him not think thereby the Gods to please,- 

The greater gift the greater suffering, — 
And he must bid farewell to hours of ease, 
And welcome care and labour without cease, 

And bleed in heart and brain and soul, as I — 

Content to live undaunted and to die." 
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He ceased, and drew his mantle o'er his face, 
And silence fell on all men as a cloud, 

While with a silent, straight, and even pace, 

As of a dead king walking in his shroud, X 

He moved across the field and through the crowd, 

And up the hill, and o'er the sunlit height, 

And vanished evermore from mortal sight. 
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SONNET. 

{On being asked whether " The Christ upon the Hill," was a 
version of an old legend.) 

"VT O legend of old Time in verses drest 

Is my dear tale, "The Christ upon the Hill.' 
But, like some perfumed breeze, it came to fill 
My empty heart, and all my soul possessed. 
If from the East it came, or from the West, 
From the loud sea, or from the desert still, 
I had no thought to ask, for all my will 
Was bent to entertain my sudden guest. 

A Christian I, in that I hold the Christ 

The human essence of the Spirit divine, 

The real response of Heaven to Earth's distress, 

Yet of no creed of priest or dogmatist, 

It spoke to me, but rather seemed a sign 

Of Everlasting Truth in human dress. 
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THE CHRIST UPON THE HILL. 



A COUPLE old sat o'er the fire, 

And they were bent and grey ; 
They burned the charcoal for their Lord 
Who lived long leagues away. 

Deep in the wood the old pair dwelt, 

Far from the paths of men, 
And saw no face but their poor son's, 

And a wanderer's now and then. 

The son, alas ! had grown apace, 

And left his wits behind ; 
He was as helpless as the air, 

As empty as the wind. 
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With puffing lips and shambling feet, 

And eyes a-staring wide, 
He whistled ever as he went, 

And little did beside. 

He whistled high, he whistled low, 
He whistled sharp and sweet ; 

He brought the red-breast to his hand 
And the brown hare to his feet. 

Without a fear of beast or bird, 

He wandered all the day ; 
But when the light began to fail 

His courage passed away. 

He feared the were-wolf in the wood, 

The dragon in the dell, 
And home he fled as if pursued 

By all the hosts of hell. 
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" Ah ! we are old," the woman said, 
" And soon shall we be gone, 

And what will our poor Michael do 
When he is left alone ? 

" We are forgotten of all men, 

And he is dead, I fear — 
That good old priest, who used to come 

And shrive us thrice a year. 

" We have no kin," the mother said, 
" We have no friend," said she ; 

The father gazed upon the fire 
And not a word said he. 

Again she spoke : " No friend or kin, 
Death, only Death, is near ; 

And he will take us both away 
And leave our Michael here. 
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" And who shall give him bite or sup ? 

And who shall keep him neat ? 
Ah ! what were heaven if we must weep 

Before God's mercy seat ! " 

And when the woman ceased, the man 

A little waited still, 
And then he said, " We have one friend — 

The Christ upon the Hill." 



PART II. 

The Christ upon the Hill — so gaunt 
And lean and stark and drear ; 

It made the heart with pity start, 
It smote the soul with fear. 
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High reared against a cliff it stood, 
Just where the great roads met ; 

And many a knee had worn the stone 
Wherein the Rood was set. 

For deadly was the pass beyond, 

And all men paused to pray 
For courage, or to pour their thanks 

For dangers passed away. 

But not for fear of beast or fiend, 

But boding deeper ill, 
The charcoal-burner and his wife ' 

Slow climbed the weary hill. 

Before the Rood their simple son 
Lay stretched upon the ground, 

And crumbled black bread for the birds 
That hopped and pecked around. 
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(For he had gone before with feet 

As wild, and light as air, 
And borne the basket on his back 

That held their frugal fare.) 

And they were faint, and, ere they prayed, 

They sat them down to eat ; 
And much they marvelled at their son, 

Who never touched his meat,- 

But, now the birds were flown away, 

Sat up, and only gazed 
Upon the Christ upon the cross, 

As one with wonder dazed. 

Full long he sat and never moved, 

But then he gave a cry, 
And caught his mother by the wrist 

And said, " I heard a sigh." 
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" It is an image made of wood, 

It has no voice," she said ; 
" 'Twas but the wind you heard, my son," 

But Michael shook his head, 

And gazed again so earnestly, 

His face grew almost wise, 
And now he cried again, and said, 

" Look, how he closed his eyes." 

" 'Tis but the shadow of a bird 

That passed across his face," 
The mother said. " See, even now 

It hovers near the place." 

And then the father said, " My son, 

The image is of wood, 
And do you think a man could live 

Without a taste of food ? " 
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" No food ? " the silly youth replied, 

And pointed to a wren, 
Who with a crumb upon Christ's lip 

Had just alighted then. 

And now the old man held his peace, 
And the woman ceased to strive, 

For still he shook his silly head, 
And said, " The man's alive." 

" It is God's will," they said, and knelt, 

And knew not what to say, 
But when they rose they felt as though 

All fear had passed away, 

And they could smile when Michael left 

His dinner on the stone ; 
He said, " The birds will feed the Christ 

When they are quite alone." 
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PART III. 

The couple sat before the fire 

More old, and sad and poor, 
For there was winter at the heart, 

And winter at the door. 

It shook the roof with shocks of wind, 

It caked the pane with snow, 
The candle flickered on the sill 

Like a soul that longed to go. 

'Twas Michael's beacon — gone to feed 

The Christ upon the Hill ; 
And midnight long had passed and gone, 

And he was absent still. 

And now and then they turned a log, 
And now they dropped a word ; 

" 'Twas all the wind," the mother said, 
The father said, " The bird." 
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" I hoped that it was God Himself," 

The mother muttered low ; 
" It must have been the fiend," he said. 

" For to deceive him so." 

And then the mother cried aloud : 

" What matter it ? " she said, 
" Or wind, or bird, or fiend, or God, 

For he is dead — is dead." 

"Hark ! " cried the man, and through the storm 

A note came high and clear ; 
It was the whistle of their son, 

That sound they longed to hear. 

And then a cry for help, and out 

Into the snow they ran, 
And there was Michael ! On his back 

He bore a helpless man. 
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" He lives, he lives," he wildly cried, 

" His wounds are dripping still " ; 
And surely, red from hand and side 

There ran a tiny rill. 

They brought Him in and laid Him down 

Upon the warm hearthstone, — 
It was the Christ, but not of wood, 

But made of flesh and bone. 

They washed His wounds, and at their touch 

They turned to purple scars, 
Like a young moon upon the breast, 

On hands and feet like stars. 

They brought to moisten His dry lips 

Their hoarded flask of wine, 
They wrapped Him round with blankets warm, 

And waited for a sigh. 
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And soon without the help of hand 

He rose upon His feet, 
And like a friend beside the fire 

He took the vacant seat. 

He sat up in the chair then, 
And straight began to shine, 

Until His face and raiment poured 
A glory most divine. 

The thorns upon His forehead 
Broke out in leaves of gold, 

The blood drops turned to berries, 
Like rubies rich and bold. 

The blankets that bewrapped him 
Flowed into folds of white, 

Bestarred with gold and jewels, 
Which sparkled in the light. 
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The very chair He sat on 
Became a crystal throne, 

The oaken stool beneath His feet 
Turned to a jasper stone. 

He stretched an arm to Michael, 
And touched him with His hand, 

And he arose beside the throne, 
An angel bright and grand. 

And then His lips were opened, 
And strong and sweet and clear, 

Like water from a fountain, 
His voice was good to hear. 

" I am the King of Glory, 

I am your brother, too, 
And even as you do to Me 

So do I unto you. 
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"You took Me in and clothed Me, 
You washed My body pierced, 

You gave Me of your wine to drink 
When I was sore athirst. 

" And you have suffered also, 

And you must suffer still ; 
I suffered upon Calvary, 

I suffer on the Hill. 

"But I'm the end to sorrow, 

And I'm the end to care, 
1 come to bring you comfort 

And save you from despair. 

" Your son, your only son, is safe 

And beautiful to see, 
And though you miss him for awhile, 

You know he is with Me. 
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" And I will give him peace and joy 

As no man ever knew — 
A little grief, a little pain, 

And I will come for you." 

He rose, His arms around their son ; 

And through the open door 
They only saw a whirl of snow, 

And heard the tempest roar. 
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TO OUR 

SOVEREIGN LADY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

June 32, 1897. 

T IGHT of our Isles, benign and glorious, 

Kind as the sun, and steadfast as a star ; 
Victoria, our Queen, victorious 
In Peace and War. 

Proud of our Land are we, proud of our Race, 

Proud of the sixty years, too swiftly flown, 
Since thou, with queenly soul and girlish grace, 
Did'st mount the throne. 

And we would sing, if we had strength to sing, 

With voices rich and mighty as our love, 
Thy Glory, till all heaven and earth should ring 
Around, above. 
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Wherever sounds the wave, or blows the wind, 
Thy name is sounded, and thy fame is blown, 
Queen of the Seas, and Empress of the Ind, 
Great, and our own. 

But not for thy vast realm, thy matchless might, 
Not for thy length of reign, nor length of days, 
(Which God increase with honour and delight !) 
Alone our praise. 

But for thy stainless life, the heritage 

Of all — the pattern fair in Court and home 
To every maid and wife, in this thine age 
And those to come. 

And for thy gifts supreme, the Will to bless, 

That pure unchallengeable " right divine " j 
Thy heart, which listens to the world's distress 
And makes it thine ! 
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The voice which speaks as never monarch spoke, 

The word that carries comfort on the wing, 
With power to soothe the wound, to lift the yoke. 
To steal the sting. 

O Queen of Mothers, Mother queenliest I 

Our sons are thy sons, and thy sons are ours, 
In will and deed, in tumult and in rest, 
Sunshine and showers. 

But hush— the Nations, come from over-seas, 

Attend, with trumpets blown and flags unfurled, 
To swell thy Jubilee of Jubilees, 
Heart of the World ! 
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A SONG OF MAN. 

HPHIS is a song that a man may lift 

With a voice that is clear and loud ; 
The Life of Man is a noble gift, 
And his heart is a heart which is proud. 

Life that is woven of beams and rain, 

Woven of curse and kiss, 
With thrills of rapture through the pain, 

And anguish through the bliss. 

Man with the eyes that soar sublime, 
And feet which bite the clod ; 

The Master and the Slave of Time, 
The next he knows to God. 
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O Life, so full of sweets and dreams 
Of Something sweeter still ; 

O Life, so full of bale, and gleams 
Of deeper, darker ill ! 

O Man, of fire and steel made up, 
Which shall ye prize the less, 

The grand desire to drain the cup, 
Or the strength to bear the stress ? 

For Life is fair, and sweet is Love, 
And Youth and Hope are true ; 

No Devil set the Sun above 
To shower his beams on you. 

Yet more divine than lover's breath, 
More pure than summer air, 

Is a heart that braves disease and death, 
And a soul that scorns despair. 
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And though he forever be born to sin, 
(And a man shall bear his blame), 

A man can fight, and a man can win 
And clear his path from shame. 

And — aye — however the skies be bright, 
Or however the skies^ be grey, 

There's life in the light, and calm at nigh 
And God — both Dark and Day. 
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IMPRESSION. 

A SPOT of red on a cold grey wall, 

A rose against a stone, 
Far beyond reach, forgotten of all, 

Alone. 
But a butterfly hovered around her head, 

And a small girl in the street 
Looked up, and saw, and smiled, and said 
" How sweet." 
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THE BURIAL OF LEIQHTON. 

TTftVE peace, ye noisy tempests, and all ye 
waves be still, 
Hush for the noble artist, hush for the nobler man ; 
Knight or baron or baronet, title him how ye will, 
He was a Prince among all men, he was the King 
of his clan. 

Hush for the strong, brave heart, from agony sharp 
relieved, 
Hush for the beautiful head, now muffled in coffin 
and pall ! 
Weep for an art disleadered, weep for a world 
bereaved, 
Mourn for a radiant soul that is rapt from us, lost 
to us all ! 
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Orator, sculptor, painter, master of sight and sound, 

Here in the hum of the heart of the great world 

city of men, 

Under the mightiest roof, deep in the holiest ground, 

Lay him to rest with his peers, with Reynolds and 

Turner and Wren. 
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LEFT. 

npO those still left alive 

Pain rang in each vibration, 
As Big Ben tolled out five 
With cold deliberation. 

Impertinent the morn 

Peeped through the window-blind, 
On sister and wife forlorn, 

And the body he'd left behind. 

'Twas cheerful still in the study, 
With its lamp and well-warmed air, 

Its embers rich and ruddy, 

And the book on the arm of the chair. 
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But a few hours ago 

The scholar upstairs had been deep in it. 
Was the chair empty ? Oh, no — 

His curly-head son was asleep in it. 
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TOO TRUE. 

\ LL black and white and grey — a snowy steppe, 
And here and there a stump or rock, and far 
A ragged jagged fringe of dusky pine, 
And over all a pall of hopeless lead. 

Ah ! life too much in this dead land of cold : 
A sleigh and horses four that sped for life, 
A driver and a mother, priest and babe, 
And after all the wolves infuriate. 

Dropped like a pin in haste or fear, the child 

Rolled in the snow ; and, as a child, the priest 

In impulse leapt. These stayed, and the wolves stayed. 
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The rest sped on, by horses as by fate 
Dragged to the nearest village, where the beasts 
Stopped still with shivering knees, a cloud of steam. 

And there they found the mother — once again 
A mother — dead, and a babe fresh from heaven, 
Who cried, as other babes, he knew not why. 
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RAYON. 

{After Victor Hugo) 

/""*OME to me while I sleep, come in the night, 

As once to Petrarch came his pure sweetheart ; 
Let but thy passing breath upon me light . . . 
A thrill shall smite 
My lips apart. 

Upon my brow where Grief too long supreme 

Has filled the darkness with some vision swart, 
Gaze, like a star with freshly-risen beam . . . 
Quick, through my dream 
Shall glory dart. 
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Then on my lips where Love's own lightnings play, 

By God made pure, O Angel that thou art ! 
Lay but one kiss — one Woman's kiss, I pray . . . 
To perfect day 

My soul shall start. 
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BALLADE. 

To A. L. 

\ X 70ULD you sweet of sadness cull, 
Gather a nosegay from disease, 
Flowers on city pavement pull, 

Fragrance win of a London breeze ? 
Seek you lips that never tease, 

Innocent gold without alloy, 
Cups profound that have no lees ? 

Verily, singing is sweet employ. 

Be your thought of flesh or skull, 

Suns that dazzle or winds that freeze ? 

Have you any ache to lull, 
Worn with labour or weary of ease ? 
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Wish you some small ear to please, 
Proud or pitiful, kind or coy, 

Love to plead or wrath appease ? 
Verily, singing is sweet employ. 

Ye who deem this old world dull, 

Listen awhile to the birds and bees, 
Drink until your hearts be full, 

Watery melody, murmur of trees. 
Set your souls to sounds like these, 

Listen and echo aloud in joy, 
Hymns of winds and psalms of seas — 

Verily, singing is sweet employ. 

ENVOY. 
Prince of Balladists, whether of Tees 
Or Thames you carol, of Rome or Troy, 
Trout, Theocritus, creels, or Crces — 
Verily, singing is sweet employ. 
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PAS DE QUATRE. 

(A term erroneously applied to a Barn Dance.) 

"\S7HY do they call it a "Pas de Quatre"? 

Twould puzzle a sage to know. 
It's you and I, and I and you, as up and down we go ; 
What does it matter whoever the rest, however they 

twist and twirl — 
Whether they dance, or whether they prance, or 

whether they waltz in a whirl ? 
Never a thought of anyone else, as we go to and fro. 
Why do they call it a " Pas de Quatre " ? Twould 

puzzle a sage to know. 

Why do they call it a " Pas de Quatre " ? I think 

I'm beginning to know. 
What of the hands that hold and loose, as up and 

down we go ? 
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What of the feet that rise and fall and patter along 

the floor ? 
For two are yours, and two are mine, and two and 

two make four. 
What of the eyes that meet and part as we go to and 

fro? 
Why do they call it the "Pas de Quatre" ? I think 

I'm beginning to know. 
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A BALLAD OF A SHIELD. 

TT was all of a shield on a tree, 

Hung high so that passers might see ; 

From the South it shone forth 

Like gold ; from the North 
It was silver as silver could be. 

And this is the tale that it told 
Of a fight that was foughten of old 

By Sir Hugh, who had seen 

But its silvery sheen, 
And Sir Arthur, who swore it was gold. 

They met with their lances in rest, 
And a shock that had shaken the best. 
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Sir Arthur was sound 
As he leapt from the ground, 
But Sir Hugh had a dint in the breast. 

Then neither spake ever a word, 
But out from the scabbard the sword ; 

And the blade of Sir Hugh 

Found a little way through, 
And Sir Arthur was down on the sward. 

Sir Arthur declared it was well, _ 
But a pang, like a torture of hell, 

Smit Sir Hugh at the sight 

Of the blood-dappled knight, 
And then he, too, staggered and fell. 

But now, in the fight they had crost, 

And they looked through the boughs as they 

When gold on the blue [tost, 

Was the shield to Sir Hugh, 
To Sir Arthur as silver as frost. 
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Then neither could speak if he tried, 

But each stretched an arm from his side, — 

With a smile on the lip, 

And the ghost of a grip, 
They loved one another and died. 
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DIVES. 

T HOLD, with you, that Art should please ; 

I care not to be shocked 
With shapes of Terror and Disease, 
Rough-sketched or rudely blocked— 

The fashion now. But yet I prize 

Beyond all pretty things — 
More than a wood-nymph's laughing eyes, 

Or Cupid's jewelled wings — 

This plaster cast, so grim and white, 

This head without a name j 
With face defaced by sin and fright, 

And twisted like the flame 
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It burns in. See the open mouth, 

The eyelids sealed with pain ; 
All blind with fire, and dumb with drouth, 

The poor soul gasps in vain. 

It came one wintry night. The dance 

Was dropped, and all drew near 
To see the present sent from France 

To mark the glad New Year. 

A rare gift from a sculptor rare ! 

What eager mouths and eyes 
Surround me as I shake with care 

The sawdust from the prize ! 

And then — what then ? All draw their breath 

Tight, as I turn the head 
And show them something worse than death — 

The torment of one dead. 
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Then — silence. Not a word goes round 
That mute ring charged with fear, 

Till with slow steps, without a sound, 
A little girl draws near. 

A small sigh from her small mouth slips, 

As, from a rosy thumb, 
Between those pallid, hapless lips 

She drops — a sugar-plum. 
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